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ate : F : with his wife and servants, ‘‘dined ve 
a not suena sae — well for 10s.’’ at the George. This nen 
ian fields, but the True Temperance Associa ced : ie F 
i Donington House, Norfolk, Street, | @"@ picturesque inn we eserved a sym- 
a W.C.2) has made a move in that pathetic historiographer, and the gratitude 
direction which promises to have results of al = — = a ———— 
permanent value. It has begun ers f gyre y the tourpence whic e pamphlet costs. 
lew ion of a series of pamphlets entitled ‘Some ; ae ; 
British Inns,’ Pc ge remind the pub- SOME genial essayist, in the enjoyment of 
lic that ‘‘ the British Inn has its own genius, greater leisure than appears to be pro- 
that at its best it is one of the finest of the | duced by the modern professional writer of 
world’s social institutions, and that in con-| that type, might find a pleasing subject in 
nexion with modern public-house improve- | the fascination of browsing in forgotten books 
ment the British tradition, rather than the | of no importance. They were probably little 
foreign café type, is most worthy of being | read in their own day, and it is not to be 
followed.”? This is a handsome testimonial | supposed that they are read at all in this; 
that would have appealed to Dr. Johnson, | who, for instance, ever reads that almost 
: that unabashed lover of a good inn. The| unknown, yet quite entertaining volume 
Hon first opusculum is ‘A Short History of the | ‘ Professional Excursions ’ by ‘An 
George Inn at Norton St. Philip, Somerset,’’ | Auctioneer,’’ published in 1843, Part I.—it is 
written by Sir Edward Parry, whose graceful | doubtful if there was a Part II.—which deals 
and lively pen here finds a happy opportun- | with Essex, Suffolk, Hertfordshire, Surrey, 
ity. This famous hostelry has been much | Sussex and Kent? Yet it abounds in pas- 
written about, and sketches and photographs | sages uncommon and shrewd enough to 
——" of it are innumerable, but, so far as we are | suggest that the author was a bit of an oddity 
= aware, its story has never before been told in | —certainly he was a person of clearly marked 
are de § % much detail. individuality with a keen eye for the pic- 


ections, turesque in men and things. Estates and 


PS, + ar a begins Rs —— Peietat agriculture are his theme, and much that he 
quired, revalent error. The owners, the : : 
iven.— Brewery Co., ‘‘ who have restored the build- Kas to say has » beating, and often » painiid 


is | with uch intlgnt and ovng care” | PEPE, wpe the rural tuation a he, pre 
— Am bi ~~ held ‘ a ager were still plenty of ‘‘ jolly farmers,” and 
ij 24 y oue since aenouses were "| with a typical one he walked over an estate 
licensed until 1552 (5 & 6 Edward VI. c. Ga 
2) the delusion must be classed with that Fag fi oti Pe ~ portly pov = 
2 Title which induces auctioneers to believe that a| * °° VEE, TIO 600k, Sa Lange wate 
r VOL. house built in Fifteen Hundred and Some-| Metal buttons bearing the cognisance of the 
on st thing ‘dates from the Fifteenth Century,” or | Salisbury Hunt. He wielded a buck-handled 
ing that a ‘‘ Queen Anne mansion ” can be dated | Whip like a sceptre, walked like a king, and 
1750. The manor of Norton St. Philip was | W@8 @ perfect combination of Nimrod and 
is. 7d. inherited by Ela D’Evreux, the wife of Wil- | Cincinnatus.” He dined with this pros- 
s. 3d. liam Longsword, the son of Fair Rosamund | perous farmer, and gives us a delightful des- 
and Henry 11, who in her right became third | cription of the homestead. ‘‘ We entered 
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18 _ THIS WEEK: | Earl of Salisbury. After her husband’s 
J _ ee we ee = death Ela gave her manors of Hinton and 
2 sir Walter Rarer uigate.. . . . a2 | Norton St. Philip to the Carthusians, who 
SS | tenon belle ee Priory of Hinton Char. 
ERIES is published every | terhouse in 1227 (the house bearing that 

5 gaa Py Lane h Street, London | name is at this moment in the market), with 

# W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), Sub-| the George Inn as a Guest House. The monks 

x scriptions (£2 28, a year, U.S.A. $10., a were great growers of wool, and the top floor 

x ing pest > tye amg ~pe | gear io of the George was used as a wool store. The 

O dort. $8.50 without binding cases) should be | Dissolution swept eo away ; Hinton Priory 

Bq sent to the Manager, at the above address. became a ruin and t e George la sed into a 

A eis ——= | mere roadside inn, but it came definitely into 

x “1° history in June, 1685, when Monmouth made 

x Memorabilia. it his headquarters when he abandoned his 

7 attack upon Bristol, and the room he occu- 
noe [ is hardly natural to look to a temperance pied is still shown. Three years later Pepys, 
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a sort of Sportsman’s Hall paved with 
square bricks. Next the window stood a long 


and ponderous oak table with Elizabethan | 


legs, the fireplace was one of those com- 
modious recesses which contain a whole 
family at Christmas festivals, and the shaft 
above groaned with chines, cheeks, hams and 
flitches. Three or four fowling pieces were 
suspended from the ceiling; shot bags, 
powder horns, and fishing tackle decorated 


the walls; the antlers of a buck served for | 


hat pegs and reynard’s brush for an achieve- 
ment. A baron of his own beef smoked upon 
the board, home made bread and home brewed 
ale, pewter plates and brazen flagons supplied 
every requisite. The family, their guests, 
and domestics (at a respectful distance) all 
sat down together,”’ 


HE host was named Thornton and his 
farm was on Lord Salisbury’s estate. He 
was obviously a ‘‘ warm’’ man, but he was 
the typical farmer and had not the least in- 
tention of ‘‘giving himself away” to his | 
guest. His reply to every question was 
non-committal, His land was ‘‘ not bad’’; 
corn was ‘‘not a bit too high’; he had | 
‘* seen worse ” timber; the fruit was ‘‘ pretty 
middling.”’ 
rent was moderate he cautiously answered 
‘* T’se a large family.’’ It would be pleasant | 
to know the name of the farm cultivated by | 
this sturdy prosperous farmer who, ‘“al- 
though an inveterate grumbler was evidently 
proud of his rank in life’’ and ‘‘ neither 
discontented with providence nor ungrateful | 
to his landlord,’ but practised evasion on 
principle. 


EADERS of ‘N. and Q.’ will have noted | 

/ with approval that the.most recent addi- 
tions to the Order of Merit have been awarded | 
in recognition of scholarship and learning. 
Particularly we welcome the honour paid to 
Dr. James, our valued correspondent and | 
contributor; and we should like to quote the | 
tribute offered to him by The Times :— 


Dr. James, Provost successively of the twin 
foundations of King’s and Eton, and a scholar 
of the same encyclopaedic learning as his pre- | 
decessor Str Henry Saviie, receives what every | 
one will hold to be the appropriate recogni- | 
tion of his researches in apocryphal Biblical | 
literature, much of which he has made acces- | 
sible to general readers for the first time; of a | 
mass of pioneer work bearing on the contents | 
and the provenance of a _ great number of | 
ancient libraries; and of studies, not less | 
illuminating, in various branches of ecclesias- | 
tical art. 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, June 20, 1730. 





When it was suggested that his | 


LonpDon. 


On Thurfday was held a Court of Common- 
Council when the court was acquainted that 
James Chambers Efg., who was in nomina- 
tion for Sheriff, had paid his Fine (i.e 4001. 
and 20 Marks) and that Henry Raper, Efq., 
had fworn off. The Court agreed that they 
fhould be excufed, and ordered, that all 
perfons who fhall Fine for that Office before 
Midfummer-Day next, fhall alfo be excufed 
from ferving it, unlefs hereafter they he 
chofe, and ferve the Office of Alderman. The 
Place of Mafter of the Peft-Houfe being 
vacant, for which 300 Guineas had been 
offer’d, it was refolved that the faid Place 
fhould not be filled up any more: But as the 
Profit arifing by the Sale of that Place has 
been accuftomarily been appropriated 2 3ds 
to the Lord Mayor, and 1 3d. to the City, 
the Court ordered his prefent Lordfhip 200 
Guineas, and refolved, that 101 per Annum 
be allowed to the enfuing Lord Mayors, in 
Lieu of the Chance they might have had of 
the faid Place falling in their Mayorality. 


| A Committee of fix Aldermen and twelve 


Commoners were chofe to prepare and bring 
in a Bill to prevent for the future the felling 
of the Places of any Artificers to the City or 
Bridge-Houfe. 

The Committee for the City Lands 
were directed to renew, with the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, the Leafe of a 
Piece of Ground on which Part of Wood- 
ftreet Compter ftands: which Leafe is near 
expiring: Alfo to grant a Leafe to the Perfon 
who purchafed Leafe of the Ground on which 
the New Buildings in Petty-France are 


| erected, of a Piece of Ground {tretching from 


is near expiring) with a Liberty to open a 
thence to Moorfields (the Leafe of which 
Way 17 Feet wide, and a Foot Way into the 
faid Fields. 


We hear that Mr, John Martyn, a Gentle 
man very famous for his Skill in Botany, and 
other Parts of Natural Hiftory, is propofed 
to fucceed Dr. Rutty, deceas’d, as Secretary 
to the Royal Society. 
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Literary and Historical 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD 
WILLS, INVENTORIES AND 
INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM. 
(See ante pp. 399, 417). 
XI. 


que Great Tew main trunk divided into 
the Northamptonshire and Gloucester- 
shire branches. 

Robert Rainsford of Staverton, Co. North- 
ants, whose will is dated Oct. 10, 1628, was 
the son of Richard Rainsford of Gyles in 


Epping, Co. Essex, by Anne daughter of | 


Thomas Meade of Bredon, Co. Essex, and 


grandson of George, younger son of John | 


Lord of Great Tew, whose will is dated 1551. 


He married (1) Georgina, daughter of John | 


Pope of Wroxton, Co. Oxon, and sister of 
William 1st Earl of Downe in Ireland; and 
(2) Mary, daughter of Thomas Kirton of 


Thorpe Mandeville, Co. Northants, Esquire. | 


1628. Oct. 10. 


wick, whose will is dated April 20, 1634, was 
the eldest son of Robert by his second wife 
Mary Kirton. He married Rachel sixth 


| daughter of William Whalley, of Norton by 


Gaulby, Co. Leic., and their daughter Mary, 
bapt. 23 Jan., 1630—married Edward Ste- 
phens of Cherrington, Co. Glos., and of the 
Middle Temple, barrister. They had a son 


| Edward, of Cherrington, who married Mary, 


Ropert Raynsrorp, of Staverton, Co. | 


Northampton, Esquire, weake of body but 
of good and perfect memory. I give to 


Mary my loving wife during her naturall | 


life, the house wherein I now dwell with 


the lands, &c. and my tithes of Fleckno, | 


Co. Warwick, to hold them in common 
with my eldest sonne John Raynsford. 


I give to Richard Raynsford my second | 


sonne and his heirs, &c., the reversion of 
my house wherein I now inhabit and my 
lands &. in Staverton. To my said son 
Richard for his present mayntenance in 


his studies £40 yearly. To Edward Rayns- | 


ford my third sonne £100, when 21. 


To Anne Raynsford my youngest daugh- | 


ter (a minor) £300. To my ungratious 
daughter Jane Aglionby 3/4. The residue 
to John Raynsford my eldest son, whom I 
appoint executor. 
(Signed) R. Raynsford. 

Witness—George Addams, Henry Bas- 
sindine, Matthew Horn. 

Proved at London, 1 May, 1629, by John 
Raynsford, the son and the executor. 

(P.C.C, 39, Ridley). 


XII. 
John Rainsford of Coventry, Co. War- 





daughter of Sir Mathew Hale, of Alderley, 
Knt., Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, who was succeeded by Sir Richard 
Rainsford, younger son of Robert, by Mary 
Kirton. 
Abstract of Will. 
1634. April 20. 

JOHN RarinsForD of Coventre (Co. War- 
wick) Esquire. Whereas an agreement 
hath been heretofode made between me and 
Mary Rainsford, widow, my mother, that 
she shall have the use of certain goods I 
give her the use of the said goods for life. 
To Anna Rainsford, my youngest sister, 
threescore and fifteen pounds in part pay- 
ment of the porcon given unto her by the 
Will of Robert Rainsford my father my- 
self being executor. Unto Rachell, my 
wife, for life the use of certain goods. To 
Robte Rainsford my son and heire ap- 
parent all my goods & when 21. with the 
remainder unto the child whereof the said 
Rachael my wife is now with child, and 
then to my daughter Mary at her age of 
21 or day of marriage. I appoint my 
friend Thomas Fountayne, of Hanging 
Houghton, Co. Northampton, Esquire, 
John Aglionby, of Edmarsh in the parish 
of Knolle, Co. Warwick, gent., and Rich- 
ard Raynsford my brother executors. 

(Signed) Jo. Raynsford. 

Witness—Tho. ‘Smith, Matt. Horne, 
Henry Bassendine. 

Proved at London, 20 Nov., 1634, by 
Tho. Fountayne, Esqre. and Richard 
Raynsford, two of the executors. 

Power rescind, &c., (P.C.C. 105. Seager). 


XIII. 


Sir Richard Rainsford, of Dallington, 
Co. Northants, whose will is dated July 
18, 1679, was the second son of Robert, of 
Staverton, by Mary, dau. of Thomas Kirton, 
Sir Richard was born 1603, and was M.P. 
for Northants 1659; appointed Lord Chief 
Justice, 12 April, 1676. Buried at Dalling- 
ton, M.I. He married Catherine, daughter 
of Samuel Clarke, D.D., of Kingsthorpe, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Northampton. 
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Abstract of Will. 
1679. July 18. 

Srr Ricuarp Raynsrorp, Knt., late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench. To be buried in the burial place 
I lately erected at Dallington. I bequeath 
to my wife Dame Catherine Raynsford 
£1,000 all my plate, &c. the furniture in 
her lodging chamber at Dallington and all 
my goods, &c. in my chambers at Ser- 
geants Inn and in my house at Portugall 
Row in Lincoln’s Inn Fields now in my 
son George’s occupation. To my second 
son Francis Raynsford £1,000. To my 
youngest son George Raynsford £200 and 
all my law books &c., and whereas upon 
the marriage of my said son George with 
Ayliff his now wife (niece of my Ladie 
Littleton) I promise to give him £3,000 
(besides the lands I settled upon him) my 
will is that he shall retayne the same out 
of my residue moneys and debts and I 
charge him to dispose of it according to the 
intent and meaning of certaine Articles of 
Agreement dated 15th of April last, made 
between myself and the said Ladie Little- 
ton and my said son George. To my eldest 
son Richard Raynsford all my corn, cattle, 
&c. at Offchurch and a lease for years 
which I lately had of John Cricke and his 
son of lands in Kings Throp. To my 
daughter Buckby £500. To my grandchild 
Ann Buckby, daughter of my said daugh- 
ter Buckby, £1,500. when 21 or at her day 
of marriage. To my well respected daugh- 
ters in law my three sons wives £20 apiece 
for rings, and whereas by Indenture and 
settlement dated 20 July, 1673, I reserved 
a power to myself to charge part of the 
lands I bought of Sir Thomas Gore at 
Brampton with any sum not exceeding 


| 





£500 I appoint that the said sum of £500 | 


be paid to Ann Raynsford (at this time the 
only daughter of my said son Richard) at 
her age of 21 years or at. time of mar- 
riage. To my cousin John Raynsford and 
to his brother and sister Stephens (my 
niece) and to Arthur Goodny and his wife 
(my niece) £6 a piece. I give unto my 
Ladie Littleton and unto by sisters in law 
Mrs, Burket, Mrs, Goldsmith, Mrs. Ful- 
ham and Mrs. Wright, and unto my cou- 
sins Mrs. Wagstaff, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Barnsley 40/- a piece for rings. To the 
poor of Chapell Brampton £5. I appoint 
my wife Dame Catherine Raynsford and 


my said son George Raynsford executors. | 


| 


| 





my brother in law Sir Samuel Clerke and 
son in law William Buckby to be overseers, 
(Signed) Ri. Raynsford. 

Witnesses—Ri. Bayly, William Martyn, 
John Jones, Sam Cooke. 

4 August, 1679; proved 7 May, 1680, 
by the Executors (P.C.C, 65 Bath). 

Dated 18th July, 1679, signed and wit- 
nessed 4 August, 1679, and proved 7 May, 
1680. 

In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 
P.C.C. 148 Lort. 
a.D. 1698, June 1. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Dame 
Katherine RaYNsrorp widow and relict of 
St. Richard Raynsrorp late Lord Cheife 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, decd. 
To be intered in the church of Dallington, 
Northt®., near late husband. I give to 
my son Richard Raynsrorp £500 (in con- 
sideration that he has given so liberal a 
portion with his daughter my grand- 
daughter and god-daughter), &. To my 
dau. in law Ms, Ann Raynsrorp (his 
wife) £20. To my son Francis Raynsrorp 
the £200 I lent him, M*, Elizabeth his 
wife £20, To his dau. Katherine Rayns- 
FoRD all my landsin Islip, North®. To his 
second dau. Elizabeth Raynsrorp £10 and 
ten hundred pounds at 21 or marriage. 
To my grand-daughters Lucy & Frances 
Raynsrorp £50 apiece. To my grandson 
Richard Bucksy my pictures of the late 
Lord cheife Justice Hates and my late 
husband. To the six younger children of 
my dau. Bucxsy deceased £50 apiece. To 
Dame Ayloffe Turron wife of Sir Charles 
£20, my sister Mts, Wricut and Dame 
Bridgett SmirH £10 apiece, M*. Josepha 
CuaRKE, dau. of my brother William 
CLaRKE £20, my grand-dau. Mr. Ann 
GRIFFIN my largest silver cup with two 
eares, &c., to her husband Mr. James 
GRIFFIN my gold table booke. To the late 
lord cheife Baron Montacur, my neece 
Mrs, Margaret Bicxtey, Mrs, Katherine 
Jones, St. James Butter, S*. John 
FRANKLIN, M's, Jane Stewart, Mr. Francis 
MorGan, my cozen John Raynsrorp, Mr. 
William WuiTFEILD, my cozen Samuel 
WuHiITFEILD, the vicar of Dallington & M™. 
Wess, rings of 20/8, apeece. To my great- 
grandchildren, Mathew, Ann, Richard, 
Katherine, Samuel & Mary Sxrnner £100 
apiece. To my godson George FuLHam my 
single silver salver. To the church of 
Dallington a silver flagon value £20. To 
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my son Richard all my goods in my house | 


at Dallington. 


To my great-granddaugh- | 


ter Elizabeth Grirrin my lockett sett with | 


diamonds. 


My house in Lincoln’s Inn | 


Fields to my dau. Ann SxK1nner for the | 
residue of the term. To poor of Chapel | 
Brampton £6. To my late servant Wil- | 


liam Vauser £10, late old servant Ann | 
Barren 40/8., cozens Elizabeth BritraInp 
& Christian Varney rings of 20/8, my | 
coachman William Sraman’s wife 40/¢. | 
My grandsons George, Edward & Vere | 
Bucky, my great grandson Mathew SkxIn- | 
NER, Mr, James GRIFFIN, my grandson Ed- | 
ward GRIFFIN, Thomas ‘WHITFEILD, cozen 
Elizabeth Preto, Margaret Pero, silver, 
rings, &c. The ‘residue to my sons Richard 
& Francis Raynsrorp executors with my 
grandson Richard Bucxsy. 
(Signed) Katherine Raynsrorp. 

Wits., Jo". Mercatrs, Jane CAPeELt, 

Tho. DENWALL, 


Proved at London, 4 June, 1698, by the | 


executors named. 
[The testatrix ‘‘late of St. Giles in the | 


| 





Fields, Middx.,’’ vide Probate Act Book, 


fo. 115.] 
XIV. 


Sir George Rainsford, younger son of Sir | 
Richard Rainsford by Catherine, whose will | 
is dated 1680, June 7, was born 1656, barris- 


ter at law, married Ayliffe Elliott 27 May | 
1679, at St. Lawrence Jewry, London, al 
died’. p. 

1680, June 7. 

George Rainsford of Lincoln’s 
Middlesex, Esquire ‘(in 
Georgius Raynsford Mills) to be privately | | 
interred at Dallington. 

To my dear wife Ayliff Raynsford, all | 
my personal estate and all my real state | 
&c. whatsoever and all that part of the | 

lease of my house in Portugal] Row in | 
Lincoln’s Inn Felds which does concerne | 
me, my mother having one part and I the | 
other. To my sister Buckby 40s. To Mr. | 
Thomas Buckby junr. 40s. To James El- | 
liott my wife’s brother £5 to buy books, | 
and desire Mr, Thomas Littleton to lay | 
it out in books for him. I appoint my | 
dear wife Ayliff Raynsford sole executrix. | 
My brother in law Mr. Serjant Buckby | 
and John Greene Esquire of Lincoln’s Inn | 
to be overseers, 
(Signed) Geo. Raynsford. | 
Witnesses—To. Sandys, Will Stokes, | 
Charles Cooke. 


Inn, Co. | 
margin Dums | 


11 June, 1680; proved at London 12 
July, 1682, by Dame Ayliff Raynsford the 
widow and executrix. 

(P.C.C. 89 CorTTte). 


XV. 


John Rainsford, of Quorndon, Co, Leices- 
ter, Esquire, whose will is dated 16 April, 
1711, was the son of Robert Rainsford, of 
the ‘City, of London (died 3 Feb., 1691 ; 
| buried at Wolfhamcote, near Rugby, M.I. ), 
and grandson of John Rainsford of Staver- 
| ton, elder brother of Sir Richard Rainsford. 
He married Jane, 9th daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholls, 2nd Bart., of Faxton, Co. 
Leicester, but Qnd daughter by his Qnd wife 
Jane, daughter of Sir Stephen Some, Knt., 
sister to Sir Edward Nicholls, 3rd and last 
Bart., to whom she was, with her sister, 
Susanne, Lady Danvers, co-heir. Born 14, 
Bapt. 17 May, 1667, at Faxton. Buried 
there 17 Dec., 1736, in linen. 


Abstract of Will, 1711, April 16. 


JoHN RarnsrorD, of Querndon. Co. 
Leicester, Esquire. My wife Jane by whom 
on my marriage I had a portion of eleven 
hundred pounds and a share or dividend by 
the death of Jane Dame Lady Nicholls 
widow her mother of £4000, and upwards 
for which share Sir Edward Nicolls, 
Bart., her brother, administered in trust 
for me and my wife. And for as much as 
I have made an agreement with Henry Col- 
lingwood late of Querndon, gent, deceased, 
for the purchasing of house and lands &c. 
in Querndon Barrow upon Soare and Wood- 
house, Co. Leicester, for £3,000, for which 


I have paid him nigh £1,000, my will is 
that a will be executed to the said Sir Ed- 
ward Nicolls, Bart., in trust for Jane 
Rainsford my wife, for life and after her 
death to Francis Rainsford my son (a 
minor) and his heirs, &c. for ever. My 
estate in Green Norton co. Northampton, to 
be sold by the said Sir Edward Nicolls to 
pay the purchase money of Querndon 
lands. To my son Francis Rainsford all 
my impropriate lyths in Fleckmo, Co. 
Warwick. The residue to Jane my wife 
and Francis Rainsford my son whom I 
appoint executors. 

Witnesses—Robert Terryman, Barbery 
Chambrilien James Jonmson. 

Thomas Welles of Thurmaston, Co. 
Leicester, gent., maketh oath and deposes 
that the Will was accidentally and not 
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voluntarily or designedly burned with a | 

candle a little on one corner, &c. 

Sworn at Loughboro, Co. Leicester, 

27 March, 1712, before Peter Preston, 

Curate of Loughboro. Proved at London, 

15 April, 1712 by the executors, (P.C.C. 

76 Barnes). 

XVI. 

Charles Justinian Rainsford, whose will is 
dated March 21, 1793, was born and bapt. 
11 Sept., 1757, at Brixworth, son of Jus- 
tinian Rainsford by Elizabeth, dau. of George 
Hill, Esqre., of Furneaux Pelham, Co, Hert- 
ford.He was grandson of Francis Rainsford, 
who died 24 Feb. 1727/8 at Brixworth, Co. 
Northampton. Buried at Walfhamcote, M.I. 
He married Hester, sixth daughter of Sir 
Justinian Isham, 4th Bart., of Lamport, by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Turnor, of Stoke Rochford, Co. Lincoln. 

Charles Justinian Rainsford was of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, L.L.B., 1783 Rector of 
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in 1929 and describes also their audience at 
the Vatican. Pius XI, who many years ago 
under his civil name of Achille Ratti was 
librarian at the Ambrosiana at Milano, 
made a speech to the assembly of the 
librarians, and mentioned smiling, that at 
the beginning of his pontificate he had 
received from the Catholic librarians of 
America an address, where this passage 
occurred: Quod unus ex nobis electus est 
summus Pontifex. . . 
Ortro F. Basrer. 


UNDY ISLAND: A POSSIBLE EARLY 
NAME.—Lundy Island is known from 

a charter of King John to have been granted 
by Henry II. to the Knights Templars. 
Henry II’s charter is not, I think, extant; 
and the first mention of Lundy Island by 
name is in John’s charter of 1199, confirming 
his father’s grant. The subsequent history 
of the island suggests that the island of Ely, 
mentioned in the records of 1194, 1195 and 


Hardwick. Rector of Alford, Co. Somerset, | 1202 is Lundy. 


1793. Chaplain to Edward Duke of Kent. | 
Died 17 Aug. 1805, at Leamington, aged 48. | 
M.I. at Bugbroke, Northants. He married | 
Ann, daughter of Francis Vincent, Barrister- | 
at-Law, of Weddington Hall, Co. Warwick, | 
by Mercy, 3rd daughter of the Rev. Dormer | 
Sheldon, of Abberton, Co. Wore. | 
1793. March 21. | 
CHaRLES JUSTINIAN RayNsrorp, of | 
Powick, Vo. Wodcester, Clerk. I give and | 
bequeath to my dear wife Ann Raynsford | 
all my real and personal estate whatsoever, 
my plate household goods, &c., and _ the | 
remainder of my term in the house and | 
three tenements in Powick granted on lease | 
by the Right Honourable George William | 
Earl of Coventry unto Sir William Arnott, | 
Bart., deceased, and I appoint my said | 
wife sole executrix and residuary legatee. 
Witness—Joseph Dalby, Senr., Butcher, | 
Samuel Dalby, Junr., Parish Clerk, | 
Thomas Taylor, Baker. 
Proved at London, 19 September, 1805, by 
Ann Raynsford, widow, the relict and sole 
executrix. (P.C.C. 662 Nelson). 


ALFRED RAINSFORD. | 
East Elloe, Huntanton. 


IUS XI., FORMER LIBRARIAN.—Dr. , 
B. Lifka publishes in the Czech book- | 
lovers’ monthly Vitrinka (vii. 4), an article | 
on the first International Congress of Librar- | 
ians and Bibliographers at Rome and Venezia 


I suggest that after the grant by Henry II. 
to the Templars, they were disseised by 
Richard I. In the Somerset Pipe Roll for 
1194 William de Marisco paid a fine for 
having the custody of the island of Ely. This 
is repeated in 1195. In 1199 John confirmed 
Henry II’s grant of Lundy to the Templars. 
In 1200 they paid £1,000 for confirmation 
of their charters; and, among other things, 
‘“they ought to have seisin of their 
island whence they were disseised unjustly 
(sine judicio).’’ In 1200 also the Templars 
were complaining that William de Marisco 
held the island of Lundy against the King’s 
wish and theirs; and for many years after 
there were disputes between the King, the 
Templars and Marisco concerning Lundy. 
In the Somerset Pipe Roll of 1202 the 
Templars owe money for having Marisco’s 
lands in Somerset while he held the island 
of Lindehy, and under Somerset also we read 
that Marisco owes 120 marks for having the 
island of Ely. ‘‘ The island of William de 
Marisco ’’ was beseiged in 1203; and so the 
dispute went on. 

Lundy, though generally included in 
Devonshire, is sometimes, as above, dealt 
with in the Somerset Pipe Roll, perhaps 
because Marisco’s principal lands were in 
that county. The fact that Ely is entered 
under Somerset is not, therefore, an argu- 
ment against equating it with Lundy, Nor 
can Ely be the so-called island of Ely in 
Cambridgeshire, For this was not an island, 
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but a hundred or half hundred which had long | 
belonged (and at the time still belonged) to | 
the see of the Bishop of Ely. It could not | 
have been so granted to Marisco; and, in| 
any case, Ely would appear in the Pipe | 
Roll as Eliensis, or some such form. Ely | 
may, of course, be only a slip for Lundy, | 
and, as such, repeated from Pipe Roll to | 
Pipe Roll, in the three cases above. But I | 
believe that here we have a genuine reference | 
to Lundy under a different, and perhaps | 
earlier name—the earliest indeed before 
John’s charter of 1199. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 


‘HE GREVILLE DIARIES. — The por- | 
tions of the Greville Diaries, which 
were suppressed by Henry Reeve, and | 
were printed in 1927 under the editorship of | 
P. W. Wilson, have been presented by the | 
owner, Mr. Gabriel Wells, to the Bodleian | 
Library, Oxford. The whole manuscript of | 
the Greville Diaries has long been in the | 
ssession of the British Museum (Add. | 
MSS. 41,095—41,123), and the manuscript 
which has now, through the generosity of Mr. | 
Wells, passed to the Bodleian is in effect a. 
transcript of those portions which Reeve 
thought wise to omit from his edition. 


B. 


‘HANGING LONDON.—1. No. 3, St. | 
‘James’ Square, formerly the residence of the | 
second Duke of Ormond, the third Earl of 
Carlisle, Edward Harley(afterwards 2nd Ear] 
of Oxford)—recently occupied by the Board | 
of Agriculture and owned by the Duke of | 
Leeds—was demolished in March of this year. 
See Dasent’s ‘ History of St. James’ Square.’ | 
The building on the west corner of Pall | 
Mall, south side adjoining Marlborough | 
House, is now being demolished. 


2. Guildhall. A Marriage Register Office | 
was opened here on April 1, 1930. As far as | 
I can ascertain, no marriage has been regis- | 
_ at the Guildhall during its long | 

istory. 


_ (3) Kensington. Leonard Place, a row of | 
Interesting old houses, between Earl’s Court | 
Road and the road leading from Kensington | 
Road to Edwardes Square, is being demol- | 
ished. At S. Kensington, 23-24, Cromwell | 
Place, and 39 and 41, Alfred Place, are being | 
rebuilt. There is a useful account of the | 
changes on the Phillimore Estate in The | 
Times, 8 Oct., 1929, p. 16. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 





| Morrison. 


\ Horsington-Marsh. 


IR WALTER RALEGH.—I am collecting 
materials for an edition of the letters of 

Sir Walter Ralegh, and I would be very glad 
of any information concerning original letters 
or copies of letters which have not come to 
my notice. I am particularly anxious to 
know the whereabouts of the MSS. of the 
Carews of Crowcombe Court, Somerset, which 
were sold some time ago, and included an un- 
published Ralegh letter, and of two autograph 
letters once in the collection of Mr. Alfred 
Where are the originals of the 
letters which C. Deedes of Brighton sent to 
‘N. and Q.’ in 1893 (Series viii. vols. 3 and 
4), and where is Lady Ralegh’s letter about 


| her husband’s burial once possessed by the 


Carews of Beddington? The family of 
Christopher Harris of Radford are said to 
have kept letters from Ralegh, and a collec- 
tion was sold in London in 1739 from the 
MSS. of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls. I should be glad also to hear of 
letters from Lady Ralegh. 


Acnes M. C. LatHam. 


EOFFREY DE MARISCO; FEES IN 
1166.—The cartae baronium of 1166 in 

the Red Book of the Exchequer contain two 
references to Geoffrey de Marisco, who must 
have been an ancestor of his namesake, the 
Justiciar of Ireland, temp. John and Henry 
III. Warin de Aula, in his return for the 
Honour of Bampton, Devon, includes 
Geoffrey de Marisco, one knight’s fee; and 


| Henry de Novo Mercato (Newmarch) includes 


Geoffrey de Marisco, one-fifth of a knight’s 
fee. The first fee is easily identified as 
Huntspill Marreis, Somerset, held by the 
Mariscos for centuries after of the Honour 
of Bampton. De Marisco is the Latinized 
form for the name (Marreis, Marsh, etc.), of 
the family; hence the name Huntspill 
Marreis, The Newmarch one fifth fee is more 
difficult to trace. But among the Newmarch 
fees was Horsington, Somerset; and here is 
a hamlet called Horsington-Marsh. I can 
find no trace of Marisco ownership here; 
but Collinson mentions it as if it were a 
sub-manor of Horsington, and the termina- 
tion suggests, on the analogy of Huntspill 
Marreis, that this was the Marisco estate. 
But, before adopting this theory, I should 
be grateful if any reader with local knowledge 
would tell me if there is a marsh at 
In that case, we should 
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have, probably, to name the place from the 


marsh rather than the family; but, if there 
is no marsh there, it seems likely that the 
Mariscos gave their name to the place. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


ILLIAM DE MARISCO? A SON OF 
HENRY I.—Tristram Risdon (c. 1608- 
1628) in his ‘ Note-Book,’ edited by James 
Dallas and Henry G. Porter in 1897, gives 
a list (p. 201) of barons and knights of co. 
Cornwall temp. Henry II. Among them is 
‘‘ William de Marisco, brother of Earl 
Reginald.” What authority is there for 
this statement? Earl Reginald is, 1 suppose, 
Reginald de Dunstanville, Earl of Cornwall, 
said to have been a natural son of Henry 
I. I notice in Bracton’s ‘ Note-Book ’ (No. 
1666) that it is stated that Henry de Marisco 
died parson of the church of Eglesago, Corn- 
wall, by the gift of Earl Reginald. 


E. St. JoHN Brooks. 


PHYSICIANS : LESTOCQ, RYCK, MES- | 


SITER.—Can anyone give me informa- 
tion about the following physicians : 


Hermanus de Listocq, physician and coun- | 


sellor to the Empress of Russia (? Catherine 
the Great). 


Guillim de Ryck, an oculist of Amster- | 


dam. 
Dr. H. Messiter, who practised in Good- 
man’s Fields, and died in 1785. 


D. A. H. Mosss. 


ADDINGTON STREET RECREATION 

GROUND, DORSET STREET, W.1.— 

Any information respecting this Cemetery 
would be much appreciated. 

Any details 


his wife in 1759, 


Also of J. Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, who | 


buried two children there in 1794 and in 1802. 
Was he the American loyalist ? 


V. M. Dickinson. 


BUTTER IN THE DISH.—Nicholas Bre- 

ton describing the delights of the country 
in the Elizabethan age writes as follows: 
‘* Hay in the barn, horses in the stable, oxen 
in the stall, sheep in the pen, hogs in the 
sty, corn in the garner, cheese in the loft, 
milk in the dairy, cream in the pot, butter 
in the dish, ale in the tub and Aqua Vite 
in the bottle, beef in the brine, brawn in 
the souse, and bacon in the roof.’’ What is 
meant by ‘‘ butter in the dish?’ As 


of Richard Fitzpatrick, | 
who built the handsome mausoleum there to | 


references to potted butter are frequent in 
this age, one would expect to have ‘‘ butter 
in the pot.’ 

R. HEDGER WALLAce. 


| T/ECIMALS USED IN A WILL.—Ar, 

there any instances other than the 
followng of Decimals being mentioned in a 
Will? 

According to the Daily Press, Alderman 
Edward Rice, of Mostyn Road, Brixton, left 
£5,006 gross. Charitable bequests amounting 
to about £1,000 after payment of duties were 
thus entered : 





Stannery Str. ... ... ... ... ... «2... 0500 
Scouts, 3rd Lambeth ... ... ... ... ...  .0250 
St. Thomas’s Hospital ... ... ... ... .0125 
Waifs and Strays... ... ... ... ... ... .0200 
Nat. Tem. League ... ... ... ... ... ... 0100 
C.E.T.S. (E. Griffiths) ... ... ... ...  .0200 
Lying-in Hospital ... ... ... ... ... .0100 
St. Matthew’s Church ... ... ... ...  .0250 


Across the will is written: 


I should like my name kept alive somewhere 
if it is possible as I have no relative to carry 


| on. 
| H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
| (JABERLUNZIES. — Alexander Smith 
writing of ballads, said: ‘‘ Their authors 


| were probably part minstrels, part gaber- 
| lunzies.’’ What were these latter? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


| INDSOR.—It is stated, in a Memoir of 
| Queen Anne’s life, that Windsor, in 
| 1700, was in the diocese of Salisbury, but 1 
| believe it is now in that of Oxford. When 
| was the change made? 


| J. LANDFEAR Lwucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


| (,OLOUR CAPTURED BY 9rd FOOT.— 

Privates D. Mackay and P. Grant, 93rd 

Foot, were awarded the Victoria Cross (Lon- 

don Gazette, 24 Dec., 1858) for capturing, or 

assisting Lt.-Col. Ewart to capture, a Colour 

—— Sikandra Bagh, Lucknow, on 16 Nov., 
i. 

What was this colour? It presumably 
belonged to one of the mutineer Bengal regi- 
ments, 

H. Buuzock, 
Capt. 


| QND BENGAL NATIVE INFANTRY.— 
The regiment which from 1824 bore this 

title was disarmed at Barrackpore on 
| June, 1857, and disbanded in 1859. What 
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happened to its colours when it was broken | 
up? Do they still exist ? 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
agp eioigl OF REGIMENTAL 
COLOURS.—Several pamphlets deal- 
ing with this subject are known to exist. Bib- 
liographical particulars are asked for. 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
ROBERT FOULIS, PRINTER, 1707-1776. 
A series of documents relating to the estate 
of Robert and Andrew Foulis was exhibited 
at the Foulis Exhibition held in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1913. Amongst these was 
an inventory of the plant and books remain- 
ing in the possession of Robert Foulis’s son, | 
Andrew, in 1777. These documents have 
changed hands since 1913. Can the inventory | 
be seen now ? 
JaMEs MacLeHose. 
University Press, Glasgow. 


TONEWALL JACKSON. — Some years | 
ago, when reading an early edition of 
Colonel Henderson’s ‘Life of Stonewall | 
Jackson,’ I remember a passage to the follow- 
ing effect : 

At Stonewall Jackson’s funeral the officiat- | 
ing parson is recorded to have said ‘‘ That | 
when it had pleased Almighty God to decree | 
that the cause of the South should fail, He | 
had first to remove His servant Stonewall | 
Jackson.’’ 

In the edition of the book that I possess. | 
and in other editions in which I have looked, | 
I cannot find this passage, although a friend | 
of mine who has also read the book says that | 
he distinctly remembers it. Can you put me | 
into the way of looking it up? 


W. B. Laurence. | 
4, Gerard Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 


'URIOUS CHRISTIAN NAME.—I have | 
' recently noticed a feminine Christian | 
name, which I think must be unusual, viz., | 
Tacye. It seems to have been common in | 
the Millington family. Tacye, widow and | 
relict of Nicholas Millington, of Kimberley, | 
Notts, in her will (proved at York, 12 Oct., | 
1626) mentions her daughter Tacye. Another | 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Robert Rawson | 
or Rason, and one of their daughters was | 
christened Tacye. It may be of interest to | 
add that the aforesaid Nicholas was uncle of | 
Gilbert Millington, une of the signatories to | 
King Charles’s death warrant. I should be | 
interested to hear from anyone named Raw- 


son or Rason, who claims descent from this 
family, 
Witrrep H. Hoxpen. 
74, Cambridge Terrace, W.2. 


OPES’ BULLS.—I have a small collection 
of Popes’ Bulls, sixteenth to nineteenth 
cent.; the leaden seals are attached to the 
documents by plain hemp cord, coloured 
hemp cord, and by silken cord. Is there any 
significance in the colour and material of the 


cord ? 
F.R.H1st.8. 


OAH’S ARK.—Does any picture or print, 
dating before 1800, show a girl or young 
woman who stands at a window of the ark 
and, waving a kerchief, beckons to the dove ? 


W. 
poeeeett's COAT AND BADGE, 1845.— 


This trophy won by Joseph Cobb has 
been presented to the Central Library, Ful- 


, ham Road, by Sir Kenyon Vaughan-Morgan, 
O.B.E., M.P. 


Are example of other years 
preserved anywhere ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


s ATER-BEWITCHED.”’ — Who first 
used this expression? We have a Sus- 
sex verse which runs thus— 
Water bewitched 


Is tea begritched, 
With tea and sugar wasted. 


J. P. Bacon PHILiips. 


Wiles MOTHER’S.—There is a very old 

Sussex saying, when vast clouds appear 
on the horizon, namely, ‘‘ It looks pretty 
black over Will’s mother’s.’? I have never 
been able to learn the real origin of this 
quaint and ungrammatical phrase. 


J. P. Bacon PuHItuips. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me of the source of the fol- 
lowing list of epithets applied to Queen Eliza- 
beth. “ panes Rod: Rome’s Ruine: Nether- 
landes eliefe: Earthes Joy: Englands 
Gemme: Worlds Wonder: Natures Chiefest.”’ 


H. C. ANpDREws. 


RANSLATOR WANTED. — Whose transla- 
tion is this? 
Now Spring’s companions, Thracian gales, 
Temper the sea and fil] the sails; 
The meads relax, the streams o’erflow, 
All swollen by the winter snow. 
Horace, Book IV. Ode xii. Stanza 1. 
C,. H. Grirrita. 
14, Charles Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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THE LATIN OF THE VULGATE. 
(clviii. 335). 
EREGRINUS asks for authoritative pro- 
nouncements on the Latin of the ‘ Imi- 
tato Christi.’ I will give him one from 
Dr. Bigg. 

‘“ Grave and simple as is the style of the 
Imitation it is marked by two artistic 
features Rhyme and Rhythm. There is, of 
course, neither the strict scansion nor the 
constant and regular assonance of poetry, but 
clause is balanced against clause, the diction 
of ten exhibits a well-defined trochaic pulse 
and there are innumerable recurrences of 
the same note, like the tinkling of little silver 
bells. The style is, in fact, neither prose 
nor poetry but hovers between the two. The 
same peculiarity is found commonly in 
medieval devotional writings. No doubt it 
was suggested by the plainsong of the 
Liturgy and a close parallel is afforded by 
the old Proses and Sequences, .. The struc- 
ture of the books is very uneven, Rhyme and 
Rhythm alike often vanish, especially in 
the third and fourth books.’’ 

Dr. Bigg believed that Thomas-a-Kempis 
was the author of the Imitation, but at one 
time a great effort was made to assign the 
authorship to Gerson, Vert, writing in 1855, 
tried to prove his thesis by comparing 
Gerson’s style with the style of the Imitation, 

Nous decons, désici signola les caractéres dis- 
tinctifs du style de Gerson; mouvements de 
phrase géneralement oratories, tours volontiers 
sententieux, fréquentes exclamations, entasse- 
ment de synonyms; Gerson épuise les termes sur 
Vidée; mansuetus, benignus, planetibas, suspi- 
rus, singultibus; locutions bibliques tiés usitées, 
la Bible entiére fondue naturellement avec une 
justesse parfaite dans leglossaire de cet écrivain. 
Remarquey encore les ex fréquents et spéciaux; 
cette expression pusillum et magnum; enfin 
Vantithése finale; choses tout & fait dans le 
gout, dans la langue, dans les constanto usages 
de |’ Imitation. 

And again 

Gerson arrondit parfris volontiers saphrase; 
on dent chez lui & une certaine symétrie de 
période et d’assonance les habitudes de la 
parole publique, du débit oratoire. Bien cer- 
tainement I’ Imitation fut écute par un orateur. 
Il aime la forme sententieuse, les proverbes. 
L’Imitation est toute proverbes, toute senten- 
tieuse aussi. 


As for the Latin of Vulgate ‘‘ St. Jerome ”’ | 


says Cavellera 





| dotait le monde occidental d’une édition de la 


Bible qui les Grecs eux-mémes pourraient 
bientét lui enirer, agréable & lire et cependant 
fdéle, qui ne rebuterait plus les délicato par 
la rudesse et l’imperfection de l’expression, 
bien que restant accessible & tout par la 
simplicité. 

St. Jerome dreamt that he stood before the 
judgment seat of God. Awe-stricken, he 
faintly murmured “ Christianus sum” but 
quick as lightning came the retort ‘‘ Mentiris, 
Ciceronianus es.’’ Therefore we should not 
be surprised to find in him a greater desire 
to be clear than to be scholarly. Lucidity is 
a characteristic of his style; it has been said 
that when the Vulgate is obscure, it is because 
the original is obscure, and his preference for 
the use of the Oratio Recta tends to sim- 
plicity. His task was a stupendous one. Four 
centuries had elapsed since Cesar warned 
writers to avoid a new word as a mariner 
avoids a rock; in the interval a new religion 
had conquered the Mediterranean nations and 
had given new ideals to humanity. Their 
language had to be enlarged if Latin writen 
were to treat of the new metaphysics and a 
new philosophy and the task of enlarging 
it fell in the main to a man, who was as 
respectful of linguistic tradition as he was 
firm in his belief of the Church. Hence ho 
gathered into his spacious net, Greek words, 
Syriac and Hebrews words, for he lived in 
Palestine, compound words alien to the Latin 
genius, hybrid words already sanctioned by 
priestly use, Old words appear with a new 
significance; verbs and syntax are derived 
from the popular Latin of his day. In other 
words, this lover of Cicero modernised his 
Latin and built the facade of a stately 
edifice that would have been completed 
quickly, if the Roman Empire had been able 
to maintain itself, 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


ECORDS OF THE 4th (QUEEN'S 


OWN) HUSSARS (clviii. 354). - 
An interesting little work dealing with 
the activities of this regiment, then 


4th Light Dragoons, in the Crimea wa 
written by Robert Stuart Farquharson, who 
was in the band but took part in the charge 
at Balaklava. His charger was shot at the 
Russian guns and he was captured. When 
he left the regiment he settled in Edinburgh, 
where he was appointed one of the State 
Trumpeters. The book referred to was 
entitled ‘‘ The Crimean Campaign.”’ 


Francis LESLIE. 
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(ock FOSTERS, MIDDLESEX (clvii, 

424; clviii. 15, 51, 124).—Previous notes 
on the subject of the derivation of this place- 
name have appeared under the heading 
“Cock Fosters, London.’’ But Cock Fosters 
(or Cockfosters) is not, as Mr. Bacon 
PuiLLips supposes, in North London nor is it 
a ‘rapidly increasing suburb’’ of the 
metropolis, but a village on the S.W. side 
of Enfield Chase in the urban district of 
Enfield. The first reference I have found in 
print to the suggestion that the name of the 
village is a corruption of ‘‘ Bicoque 
forestitre ’’ is in James Thorne’s ‘ Handbook 
to the Environs of London,’ 1876, Pt. I. p. 
185. 
The name [he says] has caused some specula- 
tin. There can be little doubt that Forsters 
is a corruption of foresters (in either the 
English or French form). The derivation of 
Cock is not so palpable. It has been suggested 
that it comes from bicoque, a small house, hut, 
a collection of huts; Cotgrave renders it 
“Bicoque, a little paltry town,” and if the huts 
of the Chase foresters and woodmen were 
collected here, the place may have been called 
Bicoque Forestiére; but a more obvious ex- 
planation is that here may have been the house 
of the chief forester, Ceq de Forestiers. 

In ‘The Place Names of Middlesex ’ (1922) 
Mr. J. E. B. Gover favours Mr. Thorne’s 
alternative suggestion, considering the 
derivation of ‘‘cock’’ from ‘‘ bicoque ”’ 
doubtful, 

The two most recent full-length histories 
of Enfield are Ford and Hodson’s ‘ History 
of 1873,’ and my friend Col. C. W. Whitaker’s 
‘Account of the Urban District of Enfield,’ 
published in 1911. On the appearance of 
the latter (which contains a footnote reference 
to “ bicoque forestiére ’’ derivation) the late 
Mr. John Walker Ford, son of the late 
Edward Ford, of Ford and Hodson’s 
History, wrote to me as follows :— 

Bicoque Forestier. I am amused at having 
helped to make history. One day when my 
father’s History was in the making, Fred. Cass 
lie, the Rev. F. C. Cass] the Rector of Hadley 
was dining, or rather lunching, there with me 
and the question arose where the name Cock 
Fosters came from—‘ Come, Mr. Cass!; you live 
near and should know.’ ‘Oh, I have no doubt 
from bicoque and forestier’—and the happy 
ispiration was at once accepted and I see is 
how crystallized into history, for it has since 

n adopted by all writers on Enfield. 

Evidently Mr. J. W. Ford had himself 
put this suggested derivation into print, 
though in what book or article I cannot now 
remember. But his belief that the suggestion 
was due to a ‘‘ happy inspiration’’ of Mr. 








Cass seems to have been mistaken; certainly 
it cannot have been Mr. Ford who first 
published it, for (unless I am much mistaken) 
he wrote nothing about Enfield before 1876, 
the year in which Mr. Thorne’s ‘ Handbook ’ 
appeared. Moreover the Rev. F. C. Cass 
himself published a book on the Parish of 
Monker Hadley (of which he was Rector) 
in 1880 and he there discusses this con- 
jectural derivation without claiming it as his 
own. This is what he says :— a 

The origin of this name [Cockfosters] has 
been a source of perplexity to many. Amongst 
other surmises a conjecture has been hazarded 
that it may be looked for in the French bicoque 
forestiére, indicative of a remote situation 
amidst unenclosed forest land. Bicoque, petite 
ville ou place de peu de considération, a little 
paltry town. Fleming and Tibbins’ Fr. Dict. 
. .. Hugénie de Guerin in her letters, p. 281, 
speaks of ‘ une bicoque de village.’ 

The name is now usually spelt ‘‘ Cock- 
fosters,’’ in one word, and so appears in the 
Survey Map of Enfield Chase, 1698. But 
it is ‘‘ Cock Fosters’’ in the 1777 Map of 
the Chase, and ‘‘ Cock Forsters’’ (a not 
unusual variant spelling) in Robinson’s 
‘History of Enfield’ of 1823. The village 
was formerly also called Trent, a name which 
now survives in ‘‘ Trent Park,’’ the estate of 
Sir Philip Sassoon. 

H. Duepate SyYKEs. 

Enfield. 


ULLODEN: CONDUCT OF ENGLISH 
SOLDIERS. (clviii. 370). — It is 

a regrettable fact that the accusations 
of brutality on the part of English sol- 
diers were too well-founded and authen- 
ticated . ‘‘ When we find specific cases 
alleged with names and dates, attested on 
the most ‘respectable authority—by gentle- 
men of high honour and character—by bis- 
hops and clergymen of the Episcopal Church 
—in some cases even by members of the 
victorious party—then we are bound not to 
shrink from the truth, however the truth may 
be displeasing ’’ (‘ Lord Mahon’s His.’ vol. 
iii. p. 310). The following from Jesse’s 
‘Memoirs of the Pretender’ is another 
account that cannot very well be omitted: 
‘After quitting the fatal field, the High- 
land army divided themselves into two 
bodies, one of which took the road to Inver- 
ness while the latter made the best of their 
way to the Highlands. The former—in 
consequence of their route lying along an 
open moor, where they were easily overtaken 
by the enemy’s light horse—suffered dread- 
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fully in the pursuit. The five miles, indeed, 
which lay between the field of battle and 
Inverness, presented one frightful scene of 
dead bodies, carnage and blood. Many who, 
from motives of curiosity, had approached 
to witness the battle fell victims to the in- 
discriminate vengeance of the victors. The 
latter, by their disgraces and discomfitures, 
had been provoked to the most savage thirst 
for revenge. The writer of a contemporary 
letter observes, 

By this time our horse and dragoons had 
closed in upon them from both wings, and then 
followed a general carnage. The moor was 
covered with blood: and our men, what with 
killing the enemy, dabbling their feet in the 
blood, and splashing it about one another, 
looked like so many butchers.1 
It is remarkable that the troops who seemed 
to take the greatest pleasure in butchering 
the flying and defenceless Highlanders were 
the craven dragoons who had behaved in so 
dastardly a manner at Prestonpans and 
Falkirk.”’ 

Although Jesse accuses the troopers of 
this slaughter they were by no means 
alone. The infantry also did their part 
effectively combing the field and clubbing the 
wounded and dying. ‘‘ As some palliation 
for the frightful scenes which were enacted 
after the battle, it was alleged that the order 
for massacring the wounded originated in 
the humane purpose of putting them out of 
pain!’’ Of the fourteen infantry regiments 
that took part in the battle eleven were 
English and three Lowland Scots, while the 
cavalry consisted of three regiments, namely 
Bland’s, Colsham’s and Lord Mark Kerr’s 
Dragoons, now known respectively as the 3rd, 
10th and 11th Hussars. 

Francis LEstie. 


FOLK-LORB OF BELLS: THE BELL OF 

ARAGON  (clvii. 457; clviii. 388).— 
Self-tolling bells appear very often also in 
Czech traditional legends. The most known 
instance is the bell of St. Vitus’s Church at 
Prague, which began to ring of itself when 
King Charles the Fourth was dying. (See 
‘ Prazske povesti a legendy,’ by Josef Svatek, 
I. p. 61). Many legends of self-tolling bells 
brings also Antonin Sorm in his book on 
Czech bell-folklore, ‘ Povesti o ceskych zvon- 


ech.’ (Prague, 1926). 
Orro F. BaBier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


1 Scot’s Magazine, April, 1746. 








A TOUR IN CORNWALL, 1837; BORAs. 

TON (clviii. 509, 529, 346, 389).—From 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ 1715-1886, it appear 
that Gregory Birch Boraston, son of Gregor 
Boraston, was born at Claines, co. Worcester 
and that he was 18 on 10 Nov., 1840, when 
he matriculated from Queen’s College, of 
which he was afterwards a Michel Felloy, 
As the father was then a clergyman, his 
living may have been Claines, if it is 4 
living. Gregory’s father William, was also, 
clergyman and Gregory was born at Wo 
verley, co, Worcester. Another William, 
who matriculated from Ch. Ch. 7 July, 
1744, aged 17, was born at Kidderminster, 
also in Worcestershire, 


JoHN R. Macrats. 


ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF PEM. 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY (elviii, 
407, 430).—I think Mr. G. A. Atkinson’s two 
MS. volumes must be a partial transcript of 
what Dr. G. C. Williamson, in his monv- 
mental work on Lady Anne Clifford (pub- 
lished by Titus Wilson at Kendal, in 4to, 
1922, 250 copies only), calls The Great Diary, 
This book, in three large volumes, exists in 
three sets, one at Appleby Castle in West 
morland, one at Skipton Castle, and one at 
Bill Hill, Wokingham. In addition to th 
Diary the volumes contain biographical par. 
ticulars in great detail of the families and 
persons from whom Lady Anne was descended, 
Mr. Atkinson’s first volume appears to con- 
tain the contents of the first volume of the 
Great Diary, and the second only Lady 
Anne’s personal diary extracted from the 
second and third volumes of the Great Diary. 
Besides this it contains an account (whence 
derived I know not) of the voyages of Lady 
Anne’s father, the first Earl (not ‘‘ Duke”) 
of Cumberland, and the pages of a year of his 
own diary by Sir Edward Hasell, who wa 
in Lady Anne’s service at the end of her life 
This last item makes me believe that Mr. 
Atkinson’s two volumes were prepared by a 
under the instructions of Sir Edward Hasell. 
For further details I must refer those who 
are interested to Dr. Williamson’s book. 


JoHN R. Macratu. 
[Other Correspondents are thanked.] 


pAMES PYKE, MAYOR OF OXFORD 

(clviii. 407).—Mr, E. F, MacPrxe i 
quires whether James Pike, Mayor of Or 
ford, 15 Nov., 1855, was related to any Pike 
in London. My answer is Yes, he had 4 
brother, John, I believe, and carried on bus- 
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a 
ness as hop merchants, at Hibernia Cham- 
ers, London Bridge, near the Hop Exchange, 
Borough High Street, S.E. 

Atrrep C, LEWIN. 
78, Gayville Road, S.W.11. 


PIMLICO (clviii, 408).—Canon Isaac Tay- 
lor’s book, ‘ Words and Places,’ has a 
chapter on the street-names of London, at 
the end of which he says ‘‘ Pimlico takes its 
name from. . . one Ben Pimlico, who kept 
a suburban tavern, first at Hoxton, but after- 
wards transferred to the neighbourhood of | 
Chelsea.’ (Everyman edition, p. 276). ae 
it is that Pimlico lies between Westminster 
and Chelsea, but no authority is given for | 
the suggested origin of the name. Professor 
Ernest Weekley, in his recent delightful book 
on ‘Adjectives and Other Words,’ also has a 
chapter on London Street-names, but he 
merely mentions Pimlico in his concluding 
sentence: ‘‘ What town in the world can 
boast three such intriguing names as Pimlico, 
Pall-Mall, and Piccadilly ?”’ ; 

It happens that the ‘ New English Diction- | 
ary’ treats the word Pimlico because the | 
name has been applied to ale, and drinking- 
vessels, and also to a white dress fabric. As 
regards etymology, the Dictionary says 
“apparently a place-name or personal sur- 
name.” The first definition is: ‘‘ Name of a 
resort (perh. from the name of its proprie- 
tor) at Hogsdon (now Hoxton), a suburb of 
London, formerly celebrated for its ale, cakes, 
ete.; also, ale named after this place.’? The 
illustrative quotations are mostly derived 
from Robert Nare’s ‘Glossary to Shakes- 
peare and his Contemporaries,’ beginning 
with ‘‘ Have at thee, then, my merrie boys, 
and hey for old Ben Pimlico’s nut-browne,”’’ 
from ‘ Newes from Hogsdon ’ (1598). An old 
tract is quoted with the title: ‘ Pimlyco, or 
runne Red cap, ’tis a Mad World at Hogs- 
don,’ 4to, 1609. From Ben Jonson’s ‘ The 
Alchemist ’ (1610) we have :— 

All sorts, tag-rag [have] been seen to flock here 

In threaves, these ten weeks, as to a second 
Hogsden, 

In days of Pimlico and Eyebright. (V. 2). 

Then there is an extract from ‘ Greene’s 
Tu Quoque,’ 5 by John Cooke (1614), one of 
the old plays collected by Dodsley: ‘‘ I have 
sent my daughter this morning as far as 
Pimlico to fetch a draught of Derby ale.”’ 
hese are not all, but Nares closes with the 
remark: ‘‘ A part just beyond Buckingham 
gate, St. James’s park, in the way to Chel- 
sea, has since succeeded to the name; how, 





| order,’’ 





or when, it was transferred I know not.’’ 


Nares published in his ‘ Glossary,’ in 1822. 

It may be of interest to add that Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ records the 
phrase, ‘‘ in pimlico order,’’ or “in prim- 
from Devonshire; and a similar 
hrase, ‘‘in pimlico order,’’ or ‘‘in prim- 
ico order,’’? from America. 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 

Birmingham University. 


> 


The origin of this name has not been satis- 
factorily ascertained. There are at least six 
of them (1) Hoxton, name preserved in Pim- 
lico Walk ; a tract of 1598 mentions ‘‘ old Ben 
Pimlico’s nutbrowne ’’; (2) Pimlico Garden, 
Bankside, mentioned in Aubrey’s ‘ Surrey’ ; 
(3) the district which Timbs describes as 
between Knightsbridge and the Thames and 
St. James’s Park and Chelsea, this was noted 
for ales and public gardens. A form of the 
name is given as Pemlicoe and Pimplico in 
Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 38104; (4) Dean 
Street, Dublin 1728; (5) near Clitheroe, 
Lancs. ; and (6) New South Wales. 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘* TTELL AND TOMMY ” (clviii. 406, 428). 
The Supplement to Wrights ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Hell,’’ gives the 
phrase ‘‘ to play hell and Tommy with’’ as 
meaning “‘ to set utterly at variance.’’ One 
quotation, for Northumberland, is given: 
“She played fair hell-an’-Tommy wi’ 
Geordie an’ Charlie,’? from Howard Pease’s 
“The Mark o’ the Deil, and other North- 

umbrian Tales,’ London, 1894, p. 21. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 

DiGSWELL VIADUCT (clviii. 314, 358).— 
This viaduct was built for the Great 
Northern Railway Company, by a private 
firm, which opened up a brickfield on the 
hillside for the purpose. When faced with 
the necessity of rebuilding the Viaduct to 
cope with the increased traffic and vastly 
heavier rolling stock, the Company chose the 
alternative of extending their branch line on 
from Cuffley, through Hertford, to join the 
main line just south of Stevenage. This was 
done in order to relieve the Viaduct of some 
of its great traffic, as well as to open up fresh 


country. 
H. C. ANDREWs. 


THE SIGN U = ONE THOUSAND 

(clvii. 390). — U is the fifth vowel, and 
would therefore correspond to 1,000, the cube 
of 10 in the series 0, 1, 10, 100, 1,000. 


H. W. U. 
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VERSE ABOUT ORMUZ (elviii. 383). | 
—The author of the German quoted at 
the above reference is Heinrich Pantaleon 
(1522-1595). In the passage which he is 
translating from Cardan, ‘ De Rerum Varie- | 
tate,’ Lib. I. cap. iv. p. 24, in the Basel | 
folio edition of 1557, the words are “Si | 
mundus esset annulus, Ormus esset illius | 
gemma.”’ | 
Ormuz is again mentioned by Cardan in the | 
XVIIth book of the same work, chap. 96 
(the chapters in ‘De Rer. Variet.’ are num- | 
bered consecutively), where it is said that in | 
wealth and in the number of people resorting | 
to it, it is inferior to no city. 
Epwarp BEwnsty. 


HYLLIS AND DEMOPHOON 
423).—Servius in his commentary _ 

Vergil, Eclogue v, line 10, has the following | 
form of the legend: 

Phyllis queen of the Thracians fell in love | 
with Demophoon, son of Theseus and King | 
of the Athenians, when he was returning | 
from the siege of Troy; and asked him to | 
marry her. He said he would first set his 
affairs in order and then come back for the 
wedding. As he was slow in keeping his | 
promise, Phyllis believed that he scorned her | 
and hanged herself. She was changed into a 
leafless almond-tree. When Demophoon came | 
back and found what had happened, he would 
braced the trunk of the tree, and the tree, 
as if aware of his arrival, put forth leaves, 

Various forms of the legend are found. | 
Hyginus in 59 of his ‘ Fabulae,’ represents | 
her as dying of grief and does not mention | 
her suicide. Ovid, Ars. Am. iil, 37, refers) 
to the story that Ennea Hodoi, the ancient 
name of Amphipolis, was due to Phyllis| 
having hurried to the shore nine times on the| 
day when Demophoon was expected to return| 
from Athens. The second of Ovid’s ‘ Hero-| 
ides’ is an imaginary letter to Demophoon| 
from Phyllis, ending with her declaration| 
that she is determined to kill herself, 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


| 


(clviii. 
on | 





In Greek mythology, Phyllis, a daugh-| 
ter of Sithon, king of Thrace, was be-| 
trothed to Demophoon, a son of Theseus| 
and Phaedra. Because Demophoon failed to! 
come at the appointed time, Phyllis killed 
herself and was transformed into an almond) 
tree. _Demophoon became king of Athens, 
and aided the Heraclidae in war against| 
Eurystheus. 

Malcolm Bell’s ‘Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
a record and review,’ 1898, contains a chron- 





| Lettou and William de Machlinia 


The soul of W. C 


| to the Queen’ (London, 4to., 1588). 


ological list of the artist’s finished pictures, 
and the subject of Phyllis and Demophnon jg 
only once mentioned — as a water-colour 
painted in 1870, Bell says that Phyllis 
reaches out her arms to embrace the passin 
Demophoon when the almond tree first blos. 
soms. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


APER MILLS IN KENT (elvii. 368, 411 
430).—Tate, (John the younger) who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1496, (and the 
12th year of the reign of Hen. VII) is said 
to have made the first paper in England at 
his mill near Stevenage, Hertfordshire, about 
the year 1476. 
There is little doubt Caxton obtained the 


| bulk of his paper from the Low Countries, 
| though some he used 


Italian. John 
(whose 


was 


| press was at St. Albans), obtained their 


paper fom the same source, as did Wynkyn 
de Worde, Caxton’s successor, until Tate sup. 
plied them as noticed in the following lines, 
part of the préémium to ‘ Bartholomeus ¢& 
Proprietatibus Rerum, translated by Trevisa, 
wooden cuts, Caxton’s mark, 2 vols. : it is 
supposed to be the first book printed in Eng. 
land on English paper. 
And also of your charity call to remembrance 
axton first printer of this boke 
In Laten —_ at Coleyn, himself to avance 
That every well disposy’d man may thereon loke 
And John Tate the Younger, joye mote he broke 
Whiche late hath in Englande do make this 
paper thynne 
That now in our English this boke is prynted 
inne. 


This book was printed by 
Worde, about 1494. 

In Hen. VII Household Book, (‘ The Ex 
cerpta Historica,’ contains the privy pure 
expenses of Hen. VII from which these ex- 
tracts are taken), on 25 May, 1498, is an 
entry—‘‘ For a rewarde geven at the Paper 
mylne—16/8”’; again, in 1499—‘‘ Geven in 
Rewarde to Tate of the Mylne—6/8.” 


— 


The Rev. Samuel Denne, in his Letter to 


Wynkyn & 


| the Antiquarian Society in 1795, states that 


‘‘ a Star of eight-points within a double circle 
was the device (water-mark) of John Tate.” 

At Dartford, in Kent, a paper mill was 
erected by John Spielman, in 1588, which is 
celebrated by a noted poet of that age, 
Thomas Churchyard, in a work in verse, it- 
titled ‘ A Description and discourse on Paper, 
and the benefits it brings; with the setting 
forth of a Paper Mill, built near Dartford by 
a High German called Mr. Spilman, Jeweller 
Sir 
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John Spielman received the honour of knight- 
hood from Elizabeth, who was pleased also 
to grant him a license—“‘ for the sole gather- 
ing for ten years of all rags, &c. necessary 
for the making of Paper.” He died in 1607. 

The site of his paper mill is occupied by 


the celebrated gun powder mill of the firm | 


”? 


of ‘‘ Pigou, Andrews and Wilks,’ 

yey and Co. Of Spielman’s mill it was said : 

Six hundred men are set to work by him | 

That _ might starve, or seek abroad their 
brea 


Who now live well, and go full brave and trim, 


4nd whom may boast, they are with paper fed. 

hakespeare’s play, ‘Hen VI,’ 
hich x sli bo its action ten, years, 1445 
to 1455 (founded, according to Malone, upon 
an old play, written about 1590, by Christo- 

er 
re parts and published in 1594 and 1595 
respectively, but new modelled and improved 
by Shakespeare), refers to a paper mill: 

"In Act IV. Scene vii. Smithfield. 

Jack Cade, addressing Lord Say, a Prisoner. 
“Ah, thou Say?1 thou serge,—nay, thou buck- 
ram Lord! ”—“ Thou hast traitorously cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm, in erecting a 
Grammar School, and whereas, before our 
forefathers had no other bookes but the score 
and the tally, thou hast caused 
used; and contrary to the King, ( 
Dignity thou hast built a paper mill. 

Cade’s rebellion occurred in 1450, commenc- 
ing in Kent. Tate’s Mill was erected in 
1476, and Spielman’s Mill in 1588. Mar- 
lowe’s play is said to have been written in 
1590; Shakespeare’s, according to Malone, in 
1591, while Chalmers says not till 1595. 

So whether Shaespeare, with poetic licence, 
alluded to Tate’s Mill, or referred to Spiel- 


man’s at Dartford, which stood in the im- | 


mediate neighbourhood from whence Cade’s 
wbellion had arisen, must be left to the 
curious to determine. Upon this point Dr. 
Samuel Johnson 
Shakespeare ‘‘ was a little too early,’”’ as un- 
doubtedly he was. 

The events contained in the first part of 
‘Hen. IV’ commence with the funeral of 
Henry V in 1422, and conclude with the Earl 
of Suffolk being sent to France for Margaret 
of Anjou, at the close of 1443. 


now Har- | 


Part ii, | 


Marlow, assisted by Poole and Greene: | 


rinting to be | 
his Crown and | 


curtly observed — that | 


| pEPyYs'’s BOOKCASES (clviii. 343).—The 
following extracts from the records of the 

Joiners Company of London may help to 
identify ‘‘ Sympson,’’ who made the book- 
cases for Pepys, referred to in ‘‘ Memora- 
| bilia’’ at the above reference. 

Admissions to the freedom of the Company : 
(1) 1624/5 Thomas Simpson, late app. of 

| Thomas Simson. 

(2) 1624/5 Stephen Simpson late app. of 

| John Richmond. 

Bindings to apprenticeship :— 


| (3) 1624/5 Richard Simpson presents 
| Edmond Cranwell. 
(4) 1628/9 William Tompson presents 


| Walter Simpson. 

(5) 1646/7 Tobias Simson presents Mor- 

| gan Munder. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are not again mentioned 
in the records, 

No 2. (Stephen) takes three apprentices 
| between 1626 and 1642, but does not appear 
| on the Livery of the Company. 

No. 1 (Thomas) takes nine apprentices 
between 1627 and 1647, and was elected on 
the Livery in 1654, and I think is most likely 

| to have been the one employed by Pepys. His 

name is spelt, in the Binding Book, as 

‘“‘Simpson,’’ ‘‘ Sympson’’ and ‘ Simson.’’ 

Watter H. Putts. 


| CHANGING LONDON  (clviii. 352, 392, 

411, 431). — The version of Mr. Rory 
FLETCcHER’s test of sobriety with which I 
was familiar fifty years ago was: ‘‘ They were 
| enthusiastically welcoming him in while 
| standing upon the steps of Burgess’s fried- 
fish-sauce shop in the Strand.’”? Two other 
tests current at that time were: ‘‘ The swan 
swam over the river, swim swan swim; the 
swan swam back again, well swum swan ”’; 
| and (short but difficult), ‘‘The Leith police 
| dismisseth us.’’ 


W. Courrnore Forman. 


“()CTROI ” (clviii. 386). — An impost was 
| levied until recent years by the local 
| authorities at Inverness on goods and mer- 
chandise brought to the town. This tax 
| Seems to have existed for a very long period, 
| and was much resented: it was known as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The author, however, has not been very pre- | the Petty Customs, 





cise to the date and disposition of facts, since | 
Lord Talbot killed at the end of the fourth | 
act of this play, did not really fall till July | 


ALFRED SypNneY Lewis. | 


Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


1 Say was a kind of woollen stuff. 





G 


RENADIERS AT COVENT GARDEN 
(clviii. 387). — The first Drury Lane 
Theatre was sometimes called Covent Gar- 
den. By order of George II the Guards did 
duty there, this being due to a riot during a 
royal visit to the theatre. This went on until 
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1894-5, when the custom was stopped owing 
to a dispute between Sir A. Harris and the 
military authorities, in respect to accom- 
modation for the soldiers. 

J. ARDAGH. 


E HUNDRED OF OSSULSTON (celviii. 

385, 426).—At the time of Domesday the 
county of Middlesex was divided into six 
hundreds, but in modern lists Ossulston (Os- 
wulf’s Town) is not found. It was of great 
extent and was very early divided into Ken- 
sington, Finsbury, Wenlakesbarn (Holborn) 
and Tower Hamlets (parish of Stepney sim- 
ply), ef. ‘London and Middlesex Notebook ’ 
(ed. Phillimore), 1891, 9-10 and ‘ Middlesex 
in the Time of the Domesday Survey,’ by Ed- 
ward Griffith in Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc. 
I. (1860), 175-182. 

The original Ossulston stone, perhaps a 
Roman “‘ geometric stone,’’ formerly stood 
near the N.E. corner of the Park on the S. 
side of Oxford Street, and is marked by 
Rocque as ‘“‘ milestone.”” It was afterwards 
dug up and placed against the Marble Arch, 
but has now vanished (Lond. and Midd. 
Arch, Soc. 1V. (O.S. 62; Royal Comm. on 
Hist. Mon. (England) II. 1928, p. 147 
(Roman London). 

J. ARDAGH. 


OTSWOLD GAMES (celviii. 424). — The 
term ‘‘ Cotswold ’’ was applied to these 
athletic games from the district in which they 
were held. Some account of the games will 
be found in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. 
i, pp. 712-714, together with an illustration 
showing the kind of games played. A note 
will also be found in Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities of Great Britain.’ 


After the Civil War the anniversary was | 
celebrated on the Thursday in Whitsun week, | 


on Dover’s Hill, an eminence of the Cots- 
wold range. This was named after the 
founder, Robert Dover, an attorney of Barton 
on the Heath. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Shortly after the accession of James I, | 


Captain Robert Dover, an attorney of Bar- 
ton-on-Heath, Warwickshire, built himself 
a house at Stanway, near Winchcombe, on 
the Gloucestershire Cotswolds. On a hill 
close to Chipping Campden, since known as 
Dover’s Hill, he obtained leave to inaugurate 
a series of sports or games long known as the 
Cotswold Olympics. For nearly forty years 


the Cotswold Whitsuntide games continued | 


to be celebrated. They included horse-racing, 
foot-racing, and every kind of athletic en- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


counter. In 1636 a volume of verse was pub. 
lished, entitled ‘ Annalia Dubriensia, or 
Celebration of Captain Robert Dover’s Cots- 
wold Games.’ This book, which included con. 
tributions from such celebrities as Ben Jon- 
son and Michael Drayton, is now very scarce, 

Captain Dover died at Stanway in 1641, 
| After being discontinued for some time owing 
to the Civil War, the sports were renewed 
under Charles II and continued through the 
eighteenth century. They were, however, of 
a tame and debased form. (See J. Charles 
Cox, ‘Gloucestershire,’ Little Guide, 4th 
Edn., 1924). 





H. Askew. 


ALNEL DE MONTGOMERY, THE 
INVOLUNTARY REGICIDE  (clviii, 
405).—The brief biographical notice of the 
above in ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 11th edn, differs in 
several respects from the account related at 
the above reference. 

The individual’s name is given as Gabriel, 
Seigneur de Lorges, Comte de Montgomery, 
who is stated to have been the son of a Cap- 
tain of the King of France’s Scottish Guards, 
He himself held the rank of Lieutenant. 
After the incident mentioned he was dis- 
graced and retired to his estates in Normandy 
and after studying theological questions he 
espoused the cause of the Reformers. LEscap- 
ing from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
he went to England and returned with a 
fleet for the relief of Rochelle (1573), but was 
| compelled to withdraw to Cornwall. In 1574 
he returned to Normandy, and defended Don- 
| front, which was being besieged by Marshal 
de Matignon. On May 25 he was forced to 
| capitulate. He was sentenced to death by 
the parlement, and was beheaded in Paris 
on June 26, 1574. 

This narrative is based on information 
| gleaned from L. Marlet, ‘ Le Comte de Mont- 
| gomery’ (Paris, 1890¥ 
| Was the name Salnel and the name Gabriel 
the name of one and the same person? If 90, 
what is the explanation of the variation? 


H. Askew. 


[HE APODE (clviii. 298, 340, 358, 373, 
| 425).—This was the name by which that 
group of passerine birds inhabiting New 
| Guinea and the adjacent islands, now called 
| Birds of Paradise, were known. According 
| to stories related by old Dutch voyagers, it 
was a current belief that these birds pos 
| sessed neither wings nor feet. They passed 
| their lives in the air, sustained on their 
abundant plumes, and resting only at long 
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intervals from the branches of lofty trees by | 
the wire-like feathers of the tail, and ob- | 
taining their nourishment from the dews of | 
heaven and the nectar of flowers. fl 

As late as 1760 Linnaeus named the prin- 
cipal species Apoda or “‘footless,”” and this 
perpetuated the current belief in the existence 
of a race Of footless birds. This belief was | 
the more intensified from the fact that no 
perfect specimen of the bird had been seen in 
Europe. The natives of New Guinea invari- 
ably deprived the birds of their feet and 
wings before bartering the skins to coast 
traders. (See Alfred Newton, ‘Birds of 
Paradise,’ Ency, Brit. 11th edn.). 

Sir Harry Johnston, ‘ Birds of Paradise,’ 
Hutchinson’s ‘Marvels of the Universe,’ says 
that the belief that these birds were footless 
arose from the way in which the skins were 
preserved for commerce by the Malay traders 
of the Archipelago, who, to save bother in 
preparing and packing, cut off the legs. 

An account of these birds in Hutchinson’s 
‘Living Animals of the World,’ says that on 
their first discovery towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, it was popularly supposed 
that these birds lived in the air, turning 
always to the sun, never alighting on the 
earth till they died, for they had neither feet 
nor wings. By the Malay traders they were 
called ‘‘ God’s Birds,’’ by the Portuguese | 
“Birds of the Sun,” and by the Dutch 
‘* Paradise-Birds.’’ 


H. Askew. 
RAVE SPACE AS A DORMITORY 
| (clvili. 354, 391).—‘ The New Standard 
Dictionary’ (Funk and Wagnall’s), 1914, 
gives a third meaning of ‘‘ Dormitory ”’ 
(marked as obsolete)—a place of burial: 
cemetery. 

H. Askew. 


HE HEARTH TAX (elviii. 404).—Vol. i. 
- “History Teachers’ Miscellany,’ at p. 62, 
gives a reproduction of a hearth-tax receipt, 
which may interest readers of ‘N. and Q.’: 

June the 8th 1600 & Eighty Six. 

Received of the Lp. townsend the sum of 
twenty fower shillings in full for one half 
years Duty for twety fower firehearths in his 
House in Kings Square due and ended at Lady- 
Day past. I say received by 

Tho. Bishop. Collector. Fol 33. 

This receipt is one contained in a bundle 
of bills and receipts of 1661 and 1686, which | 
belonged to Horatio, Lord Townsend, and | 
transcribed by the editor of the journal | 
quoted from. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. ‘< 


The Library. 


The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Arthur Irving Taft. (Oxford University 
Press for the Early English Text Society. 
£1 10s. net). 


THE text of this edition of Sir Thomas 

More’s ‘ Apology’ follows, with but 
slight modifications, that of the first edition— 
the small black-letter quarto which William 
Rastell brought out in 1535. Dr. Taft’s 
Introduction and his Notes make a valuable 
addition to the study of More; and we are 
given such abundant quotation from More’s 
other controversial works, and More’s whole 
position as a defender of the Catholic faith 
is so clearly brought out, that this book, 
taken by itself, should be noted as a good 
choice for any one who requires a comprehen- 
sive account of More for general purposes, 
or as first basis for closer work on his life. 





| Perhaps the further the mind of the civilized 


world passes away from consent to religious 
persecution, the better we begin to under- 
stand how men came to persecute for religion 
at all. At any rate we think that Dr. Taft’s 
discussion of More’s attitude towards heresy 
on the one hand and towards heretics on 
the other will approve itself more readily 
even to the Protestant-minded reader than 
it would have done a generation or two ago. 
For, in our widening detachment from con- 
cern with methods to be pursued against 
assailants, we can see more precisely what 
the Church was in its defenders’ eyes, and 
how their very sense of its solidity and 
reality as a fact pertaining to the visible 
world not less than to the invisible, tended 
in one way to stereotype and in another to 
confuse their ideas about safeguarding it. 
Hence the laws about heretics, hence the 
acquiescence of good men in them. Dr. Taft 
does not show for the first time that More’s 
natural tenderness towards other people did 
not belie itself in his personal dealings with 
heretics, and that what he did in handing 
them over to the ordinary it was his duty 
according to the law to do; but he does bring 
out both sides of More’s conduct freshly. 
The Notes deserve careful attention for there 
are several details thought to tell against 
More in which a re-scrutiny of records and 
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of dates has shown error—the business of 
John Petite, for example, or Thomas Philips, 

Going over again the arguments brought | 
forward by More in his controversial works 
(Dr. Taft, by his analyses and quotations, | 
enables one to do this after a summary but 
suggestive fashion in these pages) one is 
struck on the one hand by the modern qual- | 
ity, if we may so put it, of the thought | 
which comes through to us from amid the | 
well-known redundancy of language. | 
Whereas the religious controversies and the | 
tone of mind in regard to religion of a hun- 
dred years ago wear to us a hopelessly alien 
air, the air of the dead. More, with some 
cutting short and change of English, would | 
speak as a living man from our very midst. | 
No doubt the astonishing vitality of his | 
writing arises in part from the genuine 
vitality—the strength of grip—of his faith; 
attested as this is by his death. It is strange 
that he should ever have been seriously re- | 
proached with inconsistency. In a footnote 
Dr. Taft gives a useful list of modern 
authors—‘‘ typical modern views ranging 
from perplexity over the supposed incon- 
sistency, and attempts to account for it, to 
perception of consistency ’’—the survey of 
which would make, besides. a good study 
of historical method. 

As Appendix we have the ‘ Treatise concern- 
ynge the division betwene the spiritualtie 
and temporaltie ’—i.e. Saint-German’s ‘ Book 
of Division’ against which the ‘ Apology ’ 
directed. 


is 


Reference Guide to Milton from 1800 to the | 
Present Day. By David H. Stevens. 
(University of Chicago Press, £1 2s 4d. | 
net). 


INAL judgment on such a compilation as 
this can be given only after some length | 
of use: but so far as testing and examination | 
for purposes of a notice go we have nothing 
but praise. One omission, though, we regret : | 
we think the extra trouble and expense of | 
making an index of periodicals, or of in- 
cluding them in the alphabet of the index | 
of names provided, would have been well 
repaid by the much enhanced usefulness of 
the whole. 

The work is divided into nineteen sections, 
but the entire collection of items is numbered 
serially. They run to 2850. Whatever we 
have looked for we have found—in fact found 
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occasionally in redundance, for example the 
two separate and equally full entries of 
Courtney and Smith’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Samuel Johnson’ in the 1915 and 1995 
editions respectively. To a majority of the 
entries good and pithy notes, where needfy] 
of warning to the unwary—are supplied, 
This century and a quarter is seen to haye 
produced a considerable amount, of widel 
unequal value, in the way of criticism of 
Milton. It has also produced many trang. 
lations especially of ‘ Paradise Lost ’—the 
whole or parts. The French items under 
this heading number forty-six; the German 
twenty-nine; the Italian also twenty-nine; 
the Spanish sixteen. Translations have also 
appeared in the Scandinavian languages, in 
Hebrew, Russian, Polish, Czech, Armenian, 
A valuable 
feature is the recording of small details such 
as crop up from time to time in our own 
columns and those of the Times LInterary 
Supplement—though search for them, unless 
one knows the author’s name, may prove 
somewhat tedious. French and German 


| periodicals have also been drawn upon, but 


not it would seem, L’Intermédiaire—though 
a reference to this may have escaped us. The 
book, besides its other merits is well printed 
and of pleasant aspect. 


Mr, ALLEN FRENCH writes from Venice: 
Coming to London for study on the history 


| of the American Revolution, I write you as 
I have done before, to appeal for the assist- 


ance of your readers. My special subject is 


| the first year of the Revolution, and I desire 


to understand the British point of view, for 
fairness and for accuracy. Knowing the pub 


| lic collections fairly well, I am particularly 


anxious to find letters and diaries in private 
hands, to throw light on the personal experi- 


| ences and opinions of actors in affairs, or ob 


servers of them. Anything of this kind 1 |} 
should be glad to be permitted to study, under 
promise to publish nothing without permis- 
sion of the owners. I can be addressed in 
care of Brown, Shipley and Company, 123, 
Pall Mall, London. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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